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them to a rival elementary school next door.
While such a system would constitute a real
educational advance, and would probably satisfy
the requirements of the Act, it would hardly
be permanently satisfactory. The school chosen
to be a higher top school would in most case>s
need considerable extra equipment for prac-
tical instruction, and it would be uneconomical
to make this provision on the lines of a merely
temporary expedient. Again, such a scheme
does little to meet the demand for free uni-
versal secondary education. It is not easy to
deny that nearly all normal children would
benefit by a secondary education. At any
rate that is the opinion, to judge from their
practice, of those classes of the community who
pay for their children's schooling. Must we
then attempt to provide universal education in.
secondary schools ? Against this it will be said
at once : " Our secondary schools are organ-
ised for a school life extending at least to 16,
and infinite pains have been taken to xnake thivS
standard as nearly universal as possible. Bveti
if the places could possibly be multiplied as
this policy would require, to admit this flood of
new scholars, most of them due to leave
between 14 and 15, would ruin the secondary
school as we know it," The answer surely is
that it is possible to give what is secondary
education in fact, though it is not given in
what the Board calls a secondary school.

Senior Schools.

The ideal then appears to be to set up new
Central or Senior Schools, separate from the
elementary schools, to which would be trans-
ferred at the appropriate age or standard,
all the children fiom the elementary schools